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Eighteen Religious Leaders Speak to Congress 
On Foreign Aid 


“On the basis of Christian concern, we hold that the 
United States should continue to develop, improve, and 

expand programs of technical assistance, economic aid, and 
international trade, such as will make for stability, justice, 
freedom, and peace for the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world and for all nations including our own.’ 
This “in brief” is “the position of the National Council of 
Churches on foreign aid,” said Alford Carleton, executive 
vice-president of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, in a statement at hearings held in 1957 by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Represen- 
tatives on aspects of the mutual security program of the 
United States. Dr. Carleton presented his statement “by 
action of the general board” of the National Council and 
“by designation of its responsible officers.” He did not pre- 
sume to speak for all the individual members of the con- 
stituent bodies, but he did present “official policies adopted 
after careful study, discussion, and deliberation by the au- 
thorized representatives of the constituent communions.” 
Dr. Carleton filed texts of official statements adopted by 
constituent bodies and the Council and emphasized cer- 
tain important points in the policies. 

Dr, Carleton stated in part: 

“On the basis of moral principles deriving from our 
Christian faith and by practical experience gained through 
a century and a half of missionary and world service pro- 
grams, the churches in the National Council have agreed 
that certain policies are important in foreign aid. Among 
these are the following : 

“1. At this moment in history, with a unique combina- 
tion of power, wealth, democratic ideas, and world influ- 
ence, the United States under God has a responsibility to 
give leadership in a spirit of partnership with other na- 
tions for international stability, justice, freedom, and 
peace. 
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“2. One important element in our world responsibility 
is that of so-called foreign aid, which is important in and 
of itself, but all the more important as it is seen as a ma- 
jor factor in United States foreign policy, and in the way 
we appear to the rest of the world. 

“3. The constructive aspects of foreign aid, particu- 
larly programs of economic development and technical as- 
sistance are indispensable in our relations with other na- 
tions, for while most of the churches admit to the neces- 
sity for maintaining an adequate national defense, they 
hold that it is a primary objective of military stability to 
enable our Nation in concert with other nations of good 
will to wage peace by economic, political, and ideological 
means. 

“4, The constructive aspects of foreign aid must be 
substantially increased with more adequate and responsible 
programs of economic development and technical assis- 
tance, in view of the fact that they now amount to only 
about one per cent of the total amount which is in the na- 
tional budget for military and defense programs. 

“5, The ‘foreign aid’ programs may be more properly 
thought of as ‘mutual aid,’ in that they provide benefits 
to our own Nation as well as to others, and here the mili- 
tary, security, and economic arguments for foreign aid 
are appropriate in citing the specific values of such two- 
way programs. ... 


“6. Mutual aid in such a world as ours means that we 
must also be interested in the defense and general welfare 
of other peoples as well as ourselves, for we are now, 
whether we like it or not, inextricably bound in the bundle 
of life in an interdependent world. In such a world we 
cannot buy friends nor loyalties. Nor can we ultimately 
hope to survive apart from friends and other peoples with 
common loyalties. .. . 

“The churches in repeated actions over the last decade 
have enunciated principles for the conduct of foreign-aid 
programs. Some of these are embodied at least in part in 
the current proposals for improved and enlarged foreign- 
aid programs, such as those of the administration and the 
committees of the Senate and the House. The churches 
support, among others, the following working principles: 

“1. The continuing clarification of the objectives of our 
foreign-aid programs—and not just in terms of military 
security and narrow self-interest, but in terms of the 
broadest interpretation of both our own national interest 
and our obligations of economic as well as moral and spir- 
itual leadership in the world. 

“2. The separation of the economic aspects of foreign 
aid from the military in interpretation, authorization and 
administration. 
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“3. The expansion of private as well as public efforts 
in this field. 

“4, The development of a more substantial program of 
economic development funds to help provide starting capi- 
tal for newly developing nations. Both public and private 
efforts need to be strengthened and expanded. 

“5. The increasing of programs of technical coopera- 
tion and of the channeling of increased amounts of eco- 
nomic and technical-assistance programs through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies and through 
other multilateral and regional organizations. . . . 

“6. The facilitating of trade, as complementing mutual 
aid, in ways which will make it possible for goods to be 
bought and sold more readily. 


“7. The development of a long-term basis for financing, 
programming and administering mutual-aid programs. 
_ “8. The employment of persons to represent us abroad in 
these programs who have not only technical competence 
but also fine character and qualities of sensitivity, concern, 
and understanding.” 


Seventeen other representatives of national religious 
organizations, Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant, made 
statements at hearings held by the Committee, and the full 
texts appear in a document printed for use of the House 
Committee.on Foreign Affairs, Part II, on “Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1957,” May 28, 29, and June 5, 1957. All 
quotations jn this article are from that document. 

_ Rabbi Abraham Feldman, Hartford, Conn., then presi- 
dent of the Synagogue Council of America, said: “The 
Synagogue Council of America and its constituent agen- 
cies, on the basis of, fundamental Jewish religious teach- 
ing, support the programs of our government for extend- 
ing long-range economic and technical assistance to the 
less developed nations and people of the world. We be- 
lieve that these programs, which are designed to help less 
fortunate peoples and their governments to preserve their 
newly-won freedom and to move forward on the road to 
economic independence, are of crucial importance in the 
struggle to achieve peace and freedom, stability, and jus- 

“In reflecting further on the military security program, 
the synagogue groups of our country recognize the ines- 
capable need for adequate military security and support 
programs for collective security, both within and without 
the United Nations. However, we feel strongly that the 
increasing reliance on military might alone, and at the ex- 
pense of positive ‘social, economic, political, and psycho- 
logical strategies, constitutes a threat to peace. We be- 
lieve that the scriptural concept of ‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My: Spirit’ has the highest contemporary 
relevance and that our Government should pursue with 
vigor and statesmanship every avenue which might hope- 
fully lead to a reduction of the demoralizing armaments 
race and a limitation on the nuclear bomb stockpiling and 
testing. 

“We of the synagogues of America welcome in the pro- 
posed foreign-aid program the separation of the economic 
assistance (i.e., developmental assistance, technical coop- 
eration, and special aid) from the military defense pro- 
gram. This distinction—and it is an important one—be- 
tween economic aid rendered for defense purposes in con- 
nection with our military interests and assistance provided 
primarily for the benefit of the people of the respective re- 
cipient nations has been long overdue.” 

_ Rev. James L. Vizzard, S.J., vice-president of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, stated: 


“A simple sense of decency and justice must convince 


us that we possess God’s bounty not only that we might 
enjoy it ourselves, but also that we might share it. In 
God’s sight, we are His stewards. He has given us the 
opportunity and responsibility and privilege to use His 
blessings so that all might benefit. Justice suggests, de- 
mands, that wealth be administered to the welfare of all; 
and, if Christian teaching means anything, this is true of 
nations as well as of individuals. 

“But there are higher motives still than fear of judg- 
ment or the obligations of justice. The law of love, the law 
of charity, which has been taught by all great religions, 
was summed up in the simple but dramatic admonition of 
Christ, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ And we 
were not left in doubt as to who is our neighbor. The 
lesson of the parable of the good Samaritan is that every 
man is our neighbor, even the stranger by the side of the 
road in a faraway land. The works of charity do not de- 
mand a passport. The obligations of charity do not end 
at our own shores. Our neighbor is any man who needs 
our help wherever he may be found and reached; and 
when he is found love dictates that we approach him, as 
~ were, with an apology for having come so late to help 

“Tn the mutual security program, we have the oppor- 
tunity of providing the world with one thing it desperately 
needs: a shining example of pure, undefiled, and disinter- 
ested service. Our aid is and should be recognized as an 
important factor in stemming the advances of communism, 
but this program has an importance independent of the 
communist threat. We should do the same things and even 
more even if communism were to disappear tomorrow. As 
stewards of God’s abundance, we must make available to 
others what we ourselves enjoy. In doing so, we are not 
called upon to sacrifice our own prosperity. In the long 
run such sharing will return a hundredfold. 

“Tf we dedicate ourselves to a program for shared 
abundance, we may never again be called upon to dedicate 
our lives and our wealth to a program of shared disaster. 
We believe that here the United States has the opportunity 
and the privilege to give moral leadership to the world as 
it has provided political and military leadership.” 

The Catholic Association for International Peace, it 
was reported by C. Joseph Nuesse, dean of the School of 
Social Science, Catholic University, has declared in a pol- 
icy statement: “Economic and technical-assistance pro- 
grams should be accepted as one of the most effective long- 
range means of more justly distributing the world’s re- 
sources of knowledge and skill to all men, so that all coun- 
tries and peoples may learn to use better the great natural 
resources with which the earth has been blessed in the di- 
vine providence of God for the needs of all His creatures.” 

The National Council of Catholic Women has recom- 
mended “that the United States along with and through 
international organizations, continue its participation in 
programs of economic and technical aid aimed at helping 
underprivileged peoples obtain a more just share of the 
world’s wealth.” 

Dean Nuesse concluded: “Our obligations in interna- 
tional social justice are clear and objectively determined. 
Our obligations in charity, in the Christian concept, make 
us our brothers’ keepers. The Catholic groups whose views 
I have interpreted believe that the Congress must act to 
fulfill these obligations.” 

The late A. Powell Davies, Washington, reported that 
the American Unitarian Association had in 1956 approved 
the following resolution: “That greater emphasis should 
be given in our national policy to contributing, through 
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the United Nations, to long-range, large-scale, coopera- 
tive programs of economic and technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped nations.” 


“IT am appearing here to support the economic-aid legis- 
lation substantially as it has been presented by President 
Eisenhower,” said Ralph W. Sockman, minister of Christ 
Church, Methodist, New York. “Needless to say, church 
bodies approach these proposals from a non-partisan po- 
litical point of view.” 

A resolution of the National Lutheran Council in 1951 
was presented by Paul C. Empie, executive director. It 
concluded: “That the National Lutheran Council express 
its gratitude for the underlying Christian idealism in the 
so-called Point 4 program of the United States Government 
for bringing technical assistance to retarded nations, and 
encourage the Lutheran church press to give strong sup- 
port to the United Nations program for helping under- 
developed areas of the world to achieve the self-realization 
which the Christian revelation clearly shows to be God’s 
purpose.” 

Harper Sibley, former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, spoke as chairman of the 
Department of Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches, and concluded his testimony: “In a 
world where the United States can no longer remain be- 
hind protecting oceans, where collective action is now es- 
sential for security, I believe that a carefully planned, 
sympathetic, international, mutual security program of 
non-military aid can be of incalculable importance, both to 
the peoples struggling to be a part of the free world, and 
equally to America herself. . . . In helping to strengthen 
the economic and political life of these peoples, as I be- 
lieve from my personal observations that our United States 
foreign aid is doing, we will surely also strengthen and 
protect the future of America.” 

The Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America was represented by Constantine J. Kazanas, hav- 
ing been designated by Archbishop Michael. He summed 
up at one point: “The experience of our church in the 
free world, however, is sufficient to justify our emphatic 
support of economic development and technical assistance 
to those countries which are underdeveloped but whose 
citizens deserve everything that we enjoy in this blessed 
land.... 

“We know how much the American people have con- 
tributed to countries abroad, but we submit that only a 
small percentage of our annual appropriations has been 
earmarked for the constructive non-military assistance for 
which we seek your earnest consideration today.” 

The Friends Committee on National Legislation was rep- 
resented by Sumner A. Mills, farmer and retired business- 
man from Central Indiana, who mentioned the following 
resolution of the Committee: “The United States foreign 
assistance program should be motivated by a deep concern 
for people rather than by the foreign policy of some other 
nation. Emphasis should be placed upon cooperative inter- 
national effort to raise the standard of living of all. In an 
increasingly interdependent world community the general 
welfare is the concern of each of the community’s mem- 
bers. It should be recognized that such a program is not 
only in the national interest of the United States, but also 
a part of our Christian responsibility.” 

Mr. Mills also made the following personal observation : 
“I would say that because our foreign aid has been pre- 
sented as part of our fight against communism, it has lost 
its moral impact and is often misunderstood as self-serv- 
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ing, and not the generous expression which it really repre- 
sents.” 

The pioneering projects in technical assistance carried 
on by churches were described by Edward H. Pruden, 
minister of First Baptist Church, Washington, a congre- 
gation affiliated with both the American and the Southern 
Baptist Convention. He said that government programs 
are now to some extent an extension of the type of work 
begun by missionaries, but that the churches nevertheless 
had an obligation to continue their technical assistance 
under voluntary auspices abroad. 

“Support of continuing and expanded programs of non- 
military economic aid and technical assistance” was voiced 
by Charles H. Boyles and Florence Fray, representing the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 

“The board of managers of the United Church Women 
{a general department of the National Council of 
Churches] continue to believe that a constructive long- 
range foreign policy is needed . . . which would include a 
strong program of foreign economic aid,” Mrs, Theodore 
Wedel reported. 


Bi-Partisan Statement on Mutual Security 


Representative Chester E. Merrow, Republican of New 
Hampshire, and Representative A. S. J. Carnahan, Demo- 
crat of Arkansas, have issued the following joint state- 
ment on their recent bi-partisan speaking tours under the 
auspices of the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, New York: 

“We undertook two bi-partisan foreign policy speaking 
tours in support of the Mutual Security Program (com- 
monly called Foreign Aid, but actually it is a United States 
Aid Program) for the purpose of discussing the details of 
the program and presenting the many benefits which we 
have received from our assistance to free nations. We 
firmly believe, and our experience justifies this position, 
that once the program is understood and the people realize 
how effective it is for both ourselves and our allies . . . 
they will insist on full authorization and appropriation of 
the $3,900,000,000 requested in the budget for the next 
fiscal year. 


“The two speaking tours in which we have participated 
extended to 32 cities and 21 states taking us to the Pacific 
Coast, the Northwest, the Middle West, and the South- 
west. We delivered over 80 platform addresses to a wide 
variety of organizations, participated in 24 TV programs, 
28 radio programs, and about 25 press conferences. 

“We found the results to be most gratifying. People 
everywhere are intensely interested in the Mutual Secur- 
ity Program. There was a very minimum of hostility ex- 
perienced during the question periods which followed 
practically every presentation which we made. We found 
that once the program was explained, and the vast bene- 
fits to the United States and the free world understood 
people were overwhelmingly in support of this most 
worthwhile and effective instrument of our foreign policy. 
We conclude that it is not so much a question of generat- 
ing support as it is of mobilizing the latent support which 
already exists. 

“It is most unfortunate that this program has been in- 
jured by meaningless slogans such as the great ‘giveaway.’ 
We have not been engaged in ‘giveaways’ or in ‘handouts’ 
but in carrying on a policy which has aided us and our al- 
lies. We have succeeded in stabilizing and improving the 
economies of friendly nations, and in greatly increasing 
their defensive potential. We have succeeded in keeping 
the free world free. The program has helped tremendous- 
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ly in waging the peace, and we are confident that our peo- 
ple will insist that all the funds requested be appropriated 
and that no slashes be made.” 


“Widening Social Claims on Business” 


“For better or worse, the public is no longer astonished 
or even satisfied with outstanding economic performance. 
Increasingly, the people expect business not only to satisfy 
their material wants and desires, but also to satisfy a whole 
range of psychological and ethical expectations. Most of 
these expectations are basically reasonable, and it is the 
responsibility of the manager and all his associates to rec- 
ognize them.” 

Thus writes Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in an article, “New Dimensions 
in Business Leadership,” in Saturday Review, New York, 
January 18, 1958. 

“We in business will have to become far more sensitive 
to the social and political currents and undercurrents in 
this country. We will have to become students, humbly 
seeking to know more about the economic, political, and 
ethical principles that vitalize this new people’s capital- 

“We in business need to learn to communicate our con- 
victions and aspirations. . . . 

“We in business need to learn how to be politically ef- 
fective. ... 

“The necessary condition of a free society, however, 
is that each person make his decisions with a sense of re- 
sponsibility to everyone else who is affected. As the inter- 
national race becomes more deadly, the demands of politi- 
cal and social responsibility increase. 

“Perhaps in the past the businessman—like many other 
citizens—has not felt that such lofty considerations were 
part of his assignment. They are now.” 


Should Churches Be Used For Schools? 


“Tf public schools are closed in some areas of the South 
because of the requirements of desegregation and there is 
no possibility of having any other school provision, do you 
think churches should allow their facilities to be used for 
the operation of private (segregated) schools? What do 
you think they should do in the face of such a situation ?” 

These questions are posed by “the inquiring reporter” 
of The Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond, Va., January 13, 
1958. Fourteen persons answer the questions. W. M. EI- 
liott, Jr., moderator of the General Assembly, Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U. S., of Dallas, Texas, writes: “I am 
opposed to the churches aliowing their facilities to be used 
in this way... .” 


How to Integrate Schools 


A Guide to School Integration, by Jean D. Grambs, pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. (1957. 25 cents). The preparation 
of the booklet was initiated by the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. 

The pamphlet “is designed to do four specific things” : 

“To provide background material for discussion of 
school desegregation. 

“To take a look at the kind of community action that 
will assist orderly school desegregation. 

“To consider some of the personality factors that are 
of concern to educators as the schools desegregate. 

“To present some of the things that have been learned 


about the desegregation process from other school 
systems.” 


Bold, New Program For Housing 


Something “bold and new” is proposed for housing in 
the United States in a pamphlet, U. S. Housing: A New 
Program, by Charles Abrams, appearing as section two of 
The New Leader, New York, January 13, 1958. Mr. 
Abrams is chairman of the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination. The pamphlet is distributed by 
eg Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 

“Twelve years after the war and 23 years after the 
Federal Government first stepped into the housing picture, 
America is no nearer to solving its housing problem than 
when it began. Despite billions in Federal commitments, 
we are still a nation of home-hungry people; a nation of 
the great un-housed, mis-housed or dis-housed, yearning 
to be re-housed.” 

A comprehensive 10-point program is elaborated. 
Among these is a plea for a “Federally aided second mort- 
gage market,” because it is alleged that this would enable 
many people not in the upper-income groups to become 
owners of homes. 


“The Church and the Labor Movement” 


A symposium on the theme above appears in Social Ac- 
tion (289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., and 2969 
West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio), January, 1958. In- 
cluded are statements “pro and con” on the “right-to-work 
laws,” and an article, “The Minister and Organized Labor,” 
by J. Edward Carothers, minister of the First Methodist 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y. The first two questions dis- 
cussed by Mr. Carothers are: “Who do ministers feel out 
of touch with labor?. . . Why do ministers regret their 
separation from labor ?” 


Oral History Project 


During the past ten years the Oral History Research 
Office of Columbia University, New York, “has accumu- 
lated 100,000 pages of manuscript in interviews with some 
450 persons,” Mever Berger reports in his column, “About 
New York,” in The New York Times, New York, Janu- 
ary 13, 1958. The idea came from Allan Nevins, profes- 
sor of history. He noted that with the advent of the tele- 
phone and other methods of communication, there came 
a tendency on the part of men of affairs to make less use 
of diaries, letters, and other records than in other eras. 
The writers of history were being handicapped. 

Thus Professor Nevins devised a method of stockpiling 
materials for historians. Competent researchers began 
making tape-recordings of interviews with persons of wide 
experience in all walks of life. The records are stored 
in Butler Library. “Some will not be available while the 
subjects still live... .” 

Among those who have given material are John R. 
Gregg of “shorthand fame,” Norman Angell, Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, Henry A. Wallace, Norman 
Thomas, Frances Perkins, and George Barry Ward, a par- 
— priest. “One of the subjects, a minister, is 100 years 
fey 


“Each subject owns his own manuscript. At his death 
ownership passes to his estate.” Certain of the material 
has already been scanned by scholars and has appeared 
in books. 
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“Gardo-therapy” 


For twenty years Ed Moddell has been chief gardener 
at the Veterans Hospital in Northport, L. I., N. Y. Now 
there are 200 gardeners among the patients in the hos- 
pital. The chief gardener encourages his pupils with 
seeds and fertilizer and good advice. There is also a 
Patients’ Flower Show, where “sad men have bright- 
ened a little to see their handiwork displayed. It was as 
if someone had turned up the dull wick behind the opaque 
windows of their eyes.” 

The interested men are assigned plots, and the yields 
are rich with tomatoes and beans, as well as poppies and 
golden fall blossoms. 

“Mr. Moddell says he does not know what miracle 
fetches the sad-eyed out of the Valley of Melancholy. He 
just knows they look better and sleep better, and that 
gardo-therapy, a new term coined at Northport, has taken 
hold.” 

An illustrated article on the program, by Meyer Berger, 
from which these notes are taken, appeared in The New 
York Times, April 1, 1957. 


Statements of Policy Adopted by the 
National Council 


Below we print, in response to requests, the full text of 
policy statements adopted by the Triennial General Assem- 
bly of the National Council of Churches, held at St. Louis, 
December, 1957: 


International Aid and Trade 


Oneness in Christ across the nations requires mutual 
aid and trade. 

As Christians we feel compelled to give our special sup- 
port to the further development of foreign economic poli- 
cies of the United States which will reflect our interest in 
man’s welfare in other countries as well as in our own 
We believe that constructive policies of international aid 
and trade are essential to the creation of conditions of 
peace with justice and freedom. 

The natural wealth of the world and the capacity to 
transform raw materials into desirable goods are not even- 
ly distributed among nations. Our own country is richly 
endowed and highly developed. Some countries may be 
able to produce many commodities efficiently but have se- 
rious shortages in other essentials. Still other lands have 
such a low level of production that most of their citizens 
live in poverty, disease and illiteracy. These nations are 
all in our world and their people are all in God’s concern. 
As Christians, we cannot help but be distressed by human 
misery and misfortune wherever it may be, and seek ap- 
propriate ways by private and public means to promote 
the welfare of our fellowmen. 

Trade in goods and services as a cooperative effort bene- 
fits both buyer and seller. On the basis of the principle 
of mutuality, in our own interest and in that of our neigh- 
bors, our economic foreign policies should seek expansion 
of trade. We believe that encouragement should be given 
industry to expand its international trade by constructive 
governmental policies. As a means of lowering barriers 
to trade, we support the principle of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements. We hope this program will be extended for 
at least another five years without weakening amendments. 
We urge that in its provision and operation there be less 
emphasis on reinforcing trade barriers and more on ex- 
panding trade. Further, we endorse United States partici- 
pation in the international machinery necessary for efficient 
and orderly administration of the reciprocal trade agree- 
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ments system such as is planned for in the proposed Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. While advocating the 
strengthening and extension of the reciprocal trade sys- 
tem, we are aware that some agreements may have certain 
local adverse effects. We hold, therefore, that as our gov- 
ernment adopts measures to strengthen international trade 
it should also approve programs of special assistance to 
areas, industries, and people adversely affected, to aid 
them in adjusting to the new conditions brought about in 
efforts for the larger good in an interdependent world. 

It is important not only that trade among nations be ex- 
panded, but also that it be stable. Any significant decline 
in United States business activity would have serious rep- 
ercussions abroad as well as at home. There will be spe- 
cific benefit to our national economy because of policies 
which will increase trade, but, even more, we urge such 
policies because they can be of much greater benefit to 
other countries more dependent on trade. Most of all we 
support such policies because they represent an important 
element in the construction of international cooperation 
which is so essential to building a world of more justice, 
brotherhood and peace. 

We recognize that trade alone will not enable economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries to realize their potentiali- 
ties for economic growth and social progress including 
freedom. Both private and public aid, in the form of tech- 
nical cooperation and capital, is indispensable. Assistance 
in long-time capital loans on favorable terms and capital 
grants, on a more limited basis, will be needed over a long 
period of time to enable such areas to establish their own 
economies and their place in the world market. Greater 
use should be made of international agencies, such as the 
United Nations and regional organizations. Technical and 
economic aid, while related to other parts of foreign pol- 
icy, should not be primarily for political and military con- 
siderations, but for the purpose of helping people to meet 
economic and social needs and opportunities. 

This Assembly advocates balanced, expanding programs 
of international aid and trade to the end that in this inter- 
dependent world its various peoples, all created and cared 
for by God, may have a more abundant life, with more 
well being, knowledge, justice, freedom and peace. 


Some Hopes and Concerns of the Churches in the 
Nuclear-Space Age 


Our oneness in Christ extends through time and space, 
now with fuller meaning. 

As our world enters the new era of space penetration 
and nuclear power, the churches accustomed to think in 
terms of the infinities of space and time, the mysteries of 
creation and the wonders of life, respond to the dawn of 
this age with both hope and concern. The vistas opened 
by satellites circling the earth at 18,000 miles per hour 
and rockets penetrating outer space more than 2,000 miles 
are seen by the churches in a universal view, with a com- 
passion for all mankind and a desire for new initiatives 
on our planet in ways of peace. The General Assembly 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., recognizing this new era in history, sets forth 
some perspectives for thought and action. 

We believe that recent events, far from reducing the 
reality and role of Christian faith, emphasize both its 
meaning and its necessity. Men and nations are reacting 
variously, in fear and hope, frustration and boasting, 
apathy and frenzy. For us as Christians, our faith and 
the fellowship of the Church press us to see life steadily 
and whole, to respond neither with complacency nor panic, 
but with confidence and appropriate action, 
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The potentials for life or death in earthman’s use of 
outer space are multiplied many times by the awesome de- 
velopments of nuclear energy. We see possibilities for 
good in new dimensions of power, knowledge, and ex- 
ploration of space, if used to enhance human life. We 
see possibilities for evil, as in devices to circle the globe 
in minutes and rain destruction on masses of people any- 
where in the world, actually threatening obliteration of 
most of the human race. We recognize that problems and 
hazards are created by all types of man-made radiation 
and that there is need for continual international study and 
supervision by appropriate agencies. 

We declare that the present crisis with its dangers and 
opportunities, while partially military and scientific, is of 
broader and deeper nature. It is also educational, politi- 
cal, psychological, economic, diplomatic, and cultural. 
Even more fundamentally, it is moral and spiritual. It is 
related to faith and unfaith, the meaning of existence and 
history and the world, the understanding of God and His 
will, the nature of man and his destiny. 

In this new era God is still sovereign, Lord of men and 
nations. God continues to rule over history with judg- 
ment and with grace. Still “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, the world and those who dwell therein.” 
These new powers of man have been discovered and de- 
veloped under the Creator’s sovereignty. God’s will for 
justice, freedom, and peace has been revealed in Jesus 
Christ. We believe that the Holy Spirit continually inter- 
preting the divine and ancient purposes expressed in 
scripture will guide us in the new and wider dimensions 
of our life. We believe that God revealed supremely 
through Jesus Christ His infinite love for man whom He 
created in His own image and redeems from sin at so great 
a price, and that God wills for man to live in love and 
reconciliation. 

In this faith we welcome new potentialities as may en- 
hance human life under God and we rededicate ourselves 
to work with Him in changing those things which threaten 
destruction of human life and its highest values. 

In light of our Christian faith and fellowship, we call 
upon our people, our churches, and our government to 
consider the wholeness of the problems confronting the 
people and nations of the world. 

We hold that military might provides no sufficient se- 
curity. While most of us think that our nation should 
maintain an adequate national defense, some of us feel 
that all armament is futile, but we all agree that even if 
there is a shield of arms, larger constructive work must 
be undertaken on many lines for peace with justice and 
freedom. Even when arming, our nation, we believe, must 
persistently seek workable agreements for universal, in- 
spected, controlled, reduction and regulation of all arma- 
ments, including nuclear weapons. We believe that the 
accelerating arms race which now grips our world may 
lead directly to a war which will destroy civilization, and 
that efforts must be re-doubled to realize the final goal of 
world-wide disarmament in the framework of the United 
Nations. 

We welcome scientific advance and feel the urgency for 
more of it. We hold that this should be carried forward 
not in materialistic, mechanistic, nor exclusively military 
terms, but primarily to promote human well-being and 
values. 

We see a need for much more emphasis on education, 
including scientific, but we hold that there should also be 
increasing concern with the social sciences and the humani- 
ties for the education of the whole man to deal with the 
whole society. 


We need, in international political life, to understand 
these new developments in view of the hard, realistic fac. 
tors of the power struggle between the communist and the 
free worlds, but also in view of other factors. We must 
take fuller account of the revolutions of rising expecta. 
tions among newly developing areas for more freedom, 
dignity, independence, and a fuller share in the control 
and the benefits of modern industrialization. 

We must recognize that questions are now raised as to 
the adequacy of the United States and other free nations 
and systems not only in science and “know-how” but also 
in economic and political leadership. We believe our na- 
tion must react not defensively but in constructive policies 
and programs to demonstrate the values of our society in 
economics, political procedures, and human values. We 
must avoid, however, attempting to impose our ways on 
other peoples, and we must encourage their developing of 
their own ideas and institutions for human good. 

We urge our nation to take new diplomatic initiative in 
persuasive ways, making maximum use of the United Na- 
tions and its agencies, and working more sensitively and 
comprehensively through appropriate bilateral and region- 
al means. Our coalitions must be strengthened in mu- 
tual efforts and sharing of concerns and knowledge, in re- 
affirmation of their relation to the United Nations and its 
purposes, and in increasing joint responsibilities for eco- 
nomic, political, and social well-being of peoples. 

Our nation, in partnership with others, we believe, 
should seize the present crisis as an opportunity to give 
increased moral and spiritual leadership to the world. In 
this we must avoid self-righteousness and moralism, but 
develop domestic and foreign policies and practices which 
will give more compelling witness to our fundamental 
concerns as a nation for human rights and human values, 
for the independence and interdependence, for freedom 
and responsibility, for justice and peace. 

With continuing Christian concern for reconciliation, 
we urge our churches, the people of our nation at home 
and overseas, and our government to use every possible 
means to build international understanding and goodwill 
and to break down misconceptions and prejudice. Let us 
seek a realistic, clear-cut comprehension of systems and 
nations which would oppose us, at the same time encourag- 
ing cultural exchange between nations and exchanges of 
people who can increase knowledge and break down bar- 
riers of hatred and misunderstanding. Let us, as a nation, 
seize every opportunity for honorable negotiation, always 
taking every worthy initiative for goodwill, for construc- 
tive settlement of issues and for things that make for 

eace. 
. We commend these views to our churches and their 
members in their responsibilities in this new era, as in 
shaping public opinion and sharing their concerns with 
those who represent them in government. We commend 
these views to those in positions of private and public re- 
sponsibility in the United States who are making weighty 
decisions at this crucial point in this nation’s role in world 
history. We would urge upon all men repentance and 
turning to God in faith, in prayer, and in action, that His 
will may be done in justice, righteousness, freedom, and 
peace—on earth and in the opening vistas of outer space. 


Freedom of Association 


Recently there have been attempts by state and city gov- 
ernments to eliminate or suppress the activity of certain 
voluntary associations which are working to bring about 
peaceful social change through processes supported by the 
United States Constitution and the laws of the Nation. 
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These attempts against voluntary associations have oc- 
curred particularly in connection with the desegregation 
of the public schools. Such attempts are a menace to the 
fundamental human rights of freedom of peaceable as- 
sembly and association and freedom of speech guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

In the Christian view, man is a creature of infinite worth 
in the sight of God, endowed with God-given rights. All 
men, and Christians in particular, are responsible to God 
and to their fellowmen for the defense of these rights. 
Among these rights are freedom of peaceable association 
and assembly and freedom of speech. From the Christian 
point of view, neither the state nor any group of men 
within the state can presume to grant or deny these fun- 
damental rights. 

The Constitution of the United States guarantees to all 
persons certain inalienable rights. For example, “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of people peaceably to assemble .. .” The Constitu- 
tion prohibits the several states from making or enforcing 
any law which abridges or denies these rights. 

Several states and localities are pressing this attack on 
voluntary associations by passing laws and using the courts 
to force them to reveal their membership lists. Freedom 
of association and freedom of speech imply a right of pri- 
vacy and often depend upon it, no matter whether the given 
voluntary. association is fraternal, civic, economic or reli- 
gious in purpose and character. Subject to legal processes 
in harmony with the guarantees of the Constitution, ano- 
nymity of membership is necessary for the exercise of 
these fundamental human rights. 

The violation of privacy and of anonymity of member- 
ship limits or suppresses the activities of voluntary associ- 
ations. Moreover, it has subjected their individual mem- 
bers to such reprisals as loss of employment, social ostra- 
cism, and economic boycott. 

The National Council of Churches urges upon the 
churches and churchmen that they recognize the gravity 
of the threat to all associations and to ail liberties when 
the freedom of any legitimate voluntary association is as- 
sailed. The freedom of one is the freedom of all. The 
effort of any unit of government to eliminate or suppress 
a voluntary association whose purpose and activity are 
directed to the protection of rights guarantced by the Con- 
stitution is a clear and present danger to the existence of 
the Nation as a united free and democratic society. The 
General Assembly therefore urges the communions con- 
stituent to the National Council, the General Board and 
other units of the National Council, and all Christians 
and other citizens to use all appropriate means at their 
disposal to prevent or to counteract such attacks upon our 
liberties. 


The Moral Crisis in the Labor Union Movement and in 
Labor-Management Practices 


In recent months we have been confronted with revela- 
tions of appalling corruption in certain important areas 
in trade unionism and more recently in some management 
practices. These revelations have shocked and revolted 
decent citizens. To corrupt the practices of either labor 
or management is to sin against God and cheat all men. 

In the commendable investigations conducted thus far 
by the Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field the labor unions have 
been in the spotlight of exposure. The corruption uncov- 
ered can neither be explained away nor condoned. On 
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the other hand what has been revealed as malpractices by 
some in management suggests that equally thorough in- 
quiry should be made in that field. Actually, what has 
been exposed has been the moral poverty of our society. 

Three dangers to the nation’s moral foundations grow- 
ing out of these widely publicized practices are profoundly 
disturbing. 

The first is the danger of expecting too much of those 
in positions of prominence. Moral leadership at the top 
levels to be effective must have loyal support coming up 
from the local group or community. Likewise, corruption 
and misuse of power of the kind recently demonstrated 
can thrive only on moral indifference and callousness at 
the lower levels. 

The second is the danger that the dramatic exposure of 
the evil deeds of some leaders may blind us to the valiant 
efforts of others in responsible positions who are trying 
to remedy these menacing conditions. We commend their 
high moral courage. We pray they may be strengthened 
by God who seeks integrity and justice in the affairs of 
man. 

The third danger is that of self-righteousness. To point 
one’s finger at another’s faults leads many to feel holier 
than others. Labor and management may thus become 
blind to merited judgment upon their own activity. At 
the same time, widespread violations of ethical standards 
in the daily economic activities of individuals corrode per- 
sonal integrity and national life as do the more dramati- 
cally revealed evils in labor and industry. The wrongs 
that have been committed cannot be redeemed by the self- 
righteousness of anyone. 

We believe the labor unions are responsible for the situ- 
ation that has been revealed; but so is management; so 
also is the Christian Church. The degree and kind of re- 
sponsibility may differ but we all share in the responsi- 
bility for what exists and also for what is done to correct 
it. 

This is the time for all citizens in every sphere of activ- 
ity to examine the methods they employ in gaining wealth 
and in using power. We call upon Christians in meeting 
their responsibility as citizens to strengthen the moral 
character of our society through more effective participa- 
tion in labor, management, and government. 

The situation also calls for legislation to correct the 
specific abuses revealed. Such legislation should be drawn 
in a spirit of fairness, with neither hostility nor favor to 
labor or management. Care should be taken not to impair 
the essential needs for the continued functioning and 
growth of a strong democratic labor movement. 

We believe the time has come for a new dedication to 
high moral purposes and practices by the American people 
as a whole. 


The Churches and Segregation 


Racial segregation is contradictory to the teaching of 
Jesus. Christians in increasing numbers are convinced of 
this. The majority of the communions in the National 
Council of Churches have spoken out against racially ex- 
clusive policies and practices within the churches. There 
is increasing movement in the direction of developing 
racial inclusiveness at all levels of the churches’ life and 
work, 

Furthermore, most of the member communions have 
made it clear that they must oppose any law or community 
practice which segregates or discriminates on the basis of 
race, color or national origin. Such laws and practices are 
contrary to the Christian principle, that all men are beings 
of worth in the sight of God. They deny the God-given 
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rights, the enjoyment of which is guaranteed to all persons 
by our free and democratic society. In this connection 
many national, regional and local church bodies have sup- 
ported the United States Supreme Court’s decision regard- 
ing the elimination of segregation from public schools. 
They have spoken with equal clarity against segregation 
in public transportation, housing and other aspects of com- 
munity life. Many of the member communions of the 
National Council of Churches have carried forward within 
the churches active programs of social education and 
action aimed at the elimination of segregation in all spheres 
of life. Despite these activities, the churches must do far 
more to live up to the responsibilities of Christian brother- 
hood. 

It is encouraging that a large number of church groups 
and others have been speaking out against the fact that 
economic, political and community pressures are being ap- 
plied to thwart desegregation of the public schools. These 
pressures deny economic, social and political rights, above 
all the right to vote, threatening the very foundation of 
our Nation. They deny such personal rights as freedom 
of religion and conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of 
peaceable association and assembly and freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, police brutality, mob violence and intimi- 
dation. 

The General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches is grateful for the effective Christian witness 
which many churches and individual Christians are bear- 
ing in communities disturbed by tension and confusion 
in connection with problems of desegregation. We join 
them in urging responsible local community action and 
obedience to the mandates of the United States Supreme 
Court. We hope that the necessity of further federal 
enforcement of rights can be avoided by the responsible 
action of local authorities. We assure the churches and 
our fellow Christians in these agonizing situations of our 
sympathy and prayers, of our resolution to assist them in 
ways that may be helpful, including continued practical 
support when they suffer hardship as a result of loyalty 
to Christian principles. 

The General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches reaffirms at this time its renunciation of the pat- 
tern of racial segregation, both in the churches and in 
society, as a violation of the Gospel of love and human 
brotherhood. Segregation is also bad economics, wasteful 
of human resources, detrimental to the development of a 
healthy political life, a grave obstacle to the development 
of our relationship and mission with churches in other 
parts of the world and to the establishment of world peace. 
This General Assembly commits itself, and urges the mem- 
ber churches and all of their constituencies to commit 
themselves, to strengthen further the efforts and to in- 
crease the work of the churches, national, regional and 
local, to achieve as soon as possible a non-segregated 
society. 

Concerning Refugees 

The General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches emphasizes again its concern for uprooted 
peoples of the world who in their search for freedom and 
opportunity look to our churches for material aid, reset- 
tlement assistance and spiritual ministrations, and to our 
country, among others, as a place of refuge and a new 
home. It rejoices that in the past decade its member 
Churches have cooperated in providing placement in the 
United States for approximately 150,000 Displaced Per- 
sons and Refugees; we thus have provided a Christian 
ministry to individuals and families in distress, at the same 
time enriching the life of our churches. 


The National Council of Churches knows through its 
own participation that the notable record of our country 
in these recent years in providing a haven for refugees 
has been made possible in a large degree by the contribu. 
tion of voluntary agencies which have cooperated with the 
Government in providing the placement opportunities, 
the services, and the continuing care which are essential 
to the fulfillment of the objectives of the resettlement of 
refugees. 


The General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches respectfully urges the Government of the United 
States to continue its efforts, along with other nations, to 
bring relief to refugees. It records its support of gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental refugee measures based 
upon considerations of justice, mercy, and sound mutual 
assistance. It further recommends that Congress take 
steps to regularize the status of Hungarian refugees ad- 
mitted under parole, thus giving them the normal rights 
of legally admitted aliens, and contributing to their inte- 
gration in the communities in the United States, which so 
generously have extended a welcome to them. Further, 
it reaffirms its recommendation that in view of recurring 
emergencies confronting refugees in the current world 
scene, some flexible provision for admitting refugees to 
the United States should be enacted by the Congress in 
order that there may be no further necessity to employ 
the parole provision utilized in the Hungarian crisis. Such 
a provision for emergencies would permit the perform- 
ance of a Christian service and would contribute to inter- 
national cooperation and understanding, 


The General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches calls upon its member churches to give public 
endorsement of the position that the United States Govern- 
ment has an obligation to support effectively the United 
Nations programs for refugees without necessary limita- 
tions to percentage of support by other governments. In 
this connection, the National Council of Churches stresses 
the urgency of adequate support for the United Nations 
Refugee Fund and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, and the need to replenish 
immediately the now tragically depleted funds for the 
transport of European refugees in the Far East to the 
countries which are offering them asylum. 


The National Council of Churches notes that immigra- 
tion legislation of the 85th Congress to date, while limited 
in scope and inadequate in some aspects, does present an 
opportunity to churches for further Christian service in 
assisting refugees to find permanent sanctuary in the 
United States. Continued cooperation of the churches in 
this humanitarian program is strongly commended. 

Since the manifold problem of ministering to refugees 
is so integrally related to our basic Immigration Law, the 
General Assembly of the National Council of Churches 
calls to the attention of all its member churches the impor- 
tance of amending the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 to eliminate discrimination based on race, color 
and sex, to revise the national origins quota system, and 
to provide more aequately for the admission of relatives, 
and of refugees, as well as of other immigrants who qualify 
for admission to the United States. The National Council 
of Churches urges its member Churches to make this 
problem one of special study and prayer, and to support 
Congressional action to improve our Immigration Law 
to the end that its provisions may be more in accord with 
principles which we as Christians can fully support and 
its procedures may testify more favorably to our nation’s 
character and its sense of world responsibility. 
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